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THK  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  MANUAI, 

TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

By  Frank  W.  Bai.i.ou,  Principal  of  the  Technical 
School,  University  of  Cincinnati. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Divisions  of  country 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  manual  training-  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States,  in  all  cities  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants.  Careful  consideration  is 
given  to  determining  the  peculiarities  to  be  found 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  geo- 
graphical divisions  are  those  used  in  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
are  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic, 
North  Central,  South  Central,  and  Western  Divi- 
sions.* 


*  For  the  cities  included  in  the  first  and  second  class, 
and  the  arrangement  of  states  by  "divisions",  see  Appen- 
dices A,  B,  and  C. 


Classes  of  cities 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  this  investiga- 
tion the  cities  have  been  divided  into  three  classes: 
first,  those  having-  a  population  of  over  100,000, 
called  in  this  report  "first  class  cities";  second, 
those  having  a  population  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
and  designated  as  "second  class  cities";  and  third, 
those  having  a  population  between  8,000  and  50,000, 
and  known  as  "third  class  cities".  Seven  hundred 
copies  of  a  circular  letter  were  sent  to  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  replies  have  been  received  from 
more  than  sevent)"  per  cent  of  them. 

• 

Limitations 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  what 
work  is  given  in  the  schools  of  these  different 
cities.  No  facts  are  presented  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  which  Manual  Training  is  taught 
in  any  city.  Some  of  the  general  statistics  have 
been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1904. 
Special  statistics  illustrating  parts  of  this  investi- 
gation are  based  upon  information  furnished  by 
city  superintendents  in  reply  to  questions  asked 
them  in  a  circular  letter,  together  with  facts  ob- 
tained from  their  annual  reports. 

Places  with  less  than  8,000 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
investigation  does  not  cover  all  of  the  places  in 
which  Manual  Training  is  taught,  inasmuch  as 
many  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  less  than 
8,000  have   Manual  Training   as  a  part  of  their 


course  of  study.  It  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  know  that  this  is  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  one 
of  the  justifications  of  Manual  Training  has  been 
that  it  supplies  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  city 
schools  what  boys  in  the  country  schools  receive 
in  their  every  day  life. 


IN  WHAT  GRADES  IS  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING FIRST  INTRODUCED? 

It  seems  ver}"  appropriate  to  open  the  discus- 
sion of  "The  Present  Status  of  Manual  Training- 
in  the  United  States",  with  a  consideration  of  the 
grades  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
which  Manual  Training  was  first  introduced. 
Table  No.  1  is  arranged  to  show  where  Manual 
Training  has  been  introduced  first  the  greatest 
number  of  times.  In  other  words,  the  table  shows 
in  what  grades  it  was  customary  to  introduce  first 
the  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  the  elementary 
as  well  as  in  the  high  school.  As  shown  b}'  this 
table,  Manual  Training  has  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  most  often  in  the  eighth  grade  of 
elementary  school. 

Primary  and  Intermediate 

We  find  in  these  statistics  practically  a  uni- 
formity in  the  first  four  grades,  which  represent 
the  work  of  the  primary  department.  Then  comes 
the  decided  advance  in  the  number  of  cities  having 
Manual  Training  in  the  fifth  grade,  followed  by  a 
gradual  increase  to  the  eighth  grade,  where  we 
find  the  largest  number  of  cities  which   have  for 


the  first  time  ntroduced  it  into  that  grade.  Man- 
ual Training-  in  the  primar)"  school  is  in  most  cases 
"busy  work",  and  is  introduced  in  all  four  of  the 
grades  at  the  same  time.  Such  is  not  the  case  in 
the  intermediate  school,  where  it  is  quite  usual  to 
introduce  it  into  the  last  two  grades;  then  to  ex- 
tend it,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  on  the  other,  into  the  first  year  of  hig-h  school 

High  School 

Looking-  at  the  fig-ures  for  the  high  school,  as 
represented  in  this  same  table,  we  find  that  those 
schools  that  have  more  than  one  year  of  Manual 
Training  usually  have  it  in  all  four  years  of  the 
high  school.  There  is  the  g-reatest  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  years,  because  it  is  quite 
customary  to  introduce  it  into  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  to  g-ive  it  a  trial,  and,  if  found  satis- 
factory, then  to  extend  it  into  the  other  years.  In 
general,  this  is  the  history  of  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  Manual  Training.  When  it  is  begun 
in  the  primary  it  is  introduced  throughout  the  four 
grades.  In  most  cases  when  it  is  begun  in  the  in- 
termediate schools  it  is  introduced  in  the  last  two 
grades  and  then  extended  to  the  sixth  and  fifth. 
In  the  high  school,  it  is  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  year,  and  then  extended  gradually 
to  the  advanced  years. 

Details  of  Table 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  details 
of  this  table.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  first  and  second  class  cities  usually  introduce 


TABLE  No.  I. 

To  show  in  what  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and 

high  school  Manual  Training  was 

first  introduced. 


Elementary  School 

High  School 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

2 

3 

4 

North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 

2 
15 

1 

2 

16 

1 

2 

15 

2 

1 

18 

3 

3 

25 

4 

4 

32 

7 
8 

47 

8 

7 
47 

5 

5 
14 

5 

5 

12 

5 

5 

10 

5 
5 
9 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

5 

2 
4 

2 
6 

1 
4 

4 

2 

2 

North  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

31 

28 

29 

32 

5 

2 

37 

4 

1 

39 

8 
2 

58 

10 

2 
60 

5 

3 

33 

4 

2 

30 

4 

2 

26 

4 

2 

25 

Sowth  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 
1 
9 

1 
7 

1 

7 

1 
7 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

3 

3 

3 

1 
4 

1 
5 

2 
9 

2 

1 

11 

3 
1 

12 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

Total, 

62 

57 

56 

65 

88 

104 

155 

163 

87 

76 

68 

66 

Manual  Training  in  all  four  5'ears  of  high  school 
at  the  same  time.  With  but  few  exceptions  this  is 
the  rule.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Boards  of 
Education  in  the  larger  cities  usually  have  suffici- 
ent money  to  meet  the  expense.  The  third  class 
cities  usually  follow  the  plan  previously  men- 
tioned: namely,  that  of  introducing  it  into  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school,  then  extending  it  as 
convenience  and  conditions  permit.  The  same 
principle  applies  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  assumption  that  financial 
considerations  are  an  important  factor  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Manual  Training  is  substantiated  by 
statistical  data  of  the  tables.  Particularly  is  this 
condition  true  from  a  comparison  of  the  cities  of 
the  first  class  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  and 
the  North  Central  Division,  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  where  Manual  Training  is  most  extensive- 
ly carried  on,  and  other  first  class  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Western  group  of  states,  namely,  those 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  seldom  do  anything 
"by  halves",  and  this  table  illustrates  that  fact  by 
showing  in  the  high  school  absolute  uniformity  in 
introducing  Manual  Training  work  throughout  the 
high  school  course. 

Conclusions 

There  are  reasons  why  Manual  Training  should 
be  introduced  in  the  eighth  grade  first,  and  I  think 
they  are  chiefly  economical  and  utilitarian.  We 
will  all  agree,  probably,  that  Manual  Training 
consisting  of  elementary  bench  work  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  Manual  Training  work  that  is 


to  be  found  in  the  elementary  school.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  only  the  most  interesting,  but  it  is  also 
the  most  valuable  work  in  Manual  Traning-  offered 
there.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  this 
work  would  be  the  first  to  be  introduced  where  it 
is  not  possible  for  economic  reasons  to  put  it  in  all 
grades.  Further,  it  is  placed  in  the  last  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  order  that  it  ma)^  be  of 
service  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  will  not  go  be- 
yond the  elementary  school.  Attention iscalled  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  put  into  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  at  the  same  time,  although 
eight  more  cities  have  introduced  it  for  the  first 
time  into  the  eighth  grade  than  in  the  seventh. 
Prom  its  introduction  at  this  point  in  the  school 
curriculum,  it  has  been  developed  and  extended  un- 
til it  covers  today  the  whole  period  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

GRADES  IN  WHICH  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING IS  TAUGHT. 

How  Table  was  Prepared 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  how  this  table 
was  prepared.  For  example,  every  city  that  gave 
Manual  Training  in  the  first  grade  has  been 
counted  in  Column  1,  under  "Elementary  Schools", 
so  that  the  number  127  at  the  foot  of  the  first  col- 
umn, means  that  127  cities  have  Manual  Training 
in  the  first  grade,  in  some  or  all  of  the  schools  of 
that  city.  The  same  plan  is  followed  in  the  other 
grades  in  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  high  school. 


Uniformity  in  Primary  Grades 

In  the  first  four  grades  of  the  elementar,v 
school,  representing-  as  they  do  the  primary,  there 
is  almost  complete  uniformity  in  the  number  of 
cities  that  have  Manual  Training.  This,  of  course, 
is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  it  is  customary  to 
introduce  Manual  Training  in  all  four  grades  in 
the  primary  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  stated. 

More  Variety  in  Intermediate  School 

In  the  intermediate  school,  consisting  of  the 
grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  there  is  more 
difference  between  an}'  two  of  these  grades  than  is 
found  in  the  primary.  By  far  the  larger  number 
of  cities  have  Manual  Training  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  In  comparing  the  first  with  the 
eighth  grade,  for  example,  we  find  that  there  are 
more  than  twice  as  many  cities  which  have  Manaul 
Training  in  the  eighth  grade  as  there  are  of  those 
that  have  it  in  the  first. 

Situation  in  High  School 

Turning  to  the  situation  in  the  high  school,  as 
represented  by  a  part  of  this  table,  many  of  the 
same  results  are  to  be  noted.  The  number  of  cities 
giving  Manual  Training  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  outnumbers  considerably  those  giving 
it  in  the  last  two  years.  Many  cities  have  it  in 
the  first  two  years  only.  The  subject  in  the  high 
school  is  usuall)"  introduced  in  the  first  year,  or 
the  first  and  second,  and  then  extended  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years  as  economic  and  other  con- 
ditions permit.     The  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  the 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

To  show  in  what  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the 

high  school  Manual  Training-  is  taught 

in  the  various  cities. 


North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

North  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

South  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

Total, 


Elementary  School 


I   2 


4 

4 

32 


1 

1 

10 


5 

1 

51 


127 


4 

4 

31 


1 

1 

11 


5 

1 

50 


3  4 


5 

4 

32 


1 

1 

11 


5 
1 

48 


126  126 


7 

5 

38 


1 

1 

10 


5 

1 

52 


2 
2 
7 

139 


52 


3 

58 


2 

3 

12 


9 

8 

69 


1 

1 

11 


9 

4 
73 


2 

3 

13 


172:212 


9 
13 

75 


1 

1 

11 


13 

4 

94 


o 

3 

15 


253 


8^ 


9 

14 

73 


1 

2 

13 


13 

4 

103 


3 

3 

15 


264 


High  School 


13 

13 
36 


13 

5 
83 


1 

1 

11 


202 


12 
10 
30 


12 

5 

70 


1 

1 

11 


I 


176 


9 

10 
22 


11 

4 
48 


131 


9 

9 

19 


11 

4 
46 


124 


Spe= 
cial 


24 


Reg= 
ular 


4 
11 
36 


1 

8 


11 

4 

83 


1 
10 


1 
3 

5 


178 


*Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  some  other  states  have  nine  grades; 
those  of  Texas  and  some  others  only  seven.  In  such  cases  the  seventh 
or  the  ninth  grade  has  been  considered  as  the  eighth  or  last  grade.  The 
other  grades  are  arranged  accordingly. 
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elementary  schools,  where  it  is  usually  introduced 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  extended  in- 
to the  preceding  grades. 

Special  and  Regular  High  Schools 

One  of  the  most  interesting  considerations  is 
the  table  of  statistics  relative  to  the  special  and 
regular  high  schools.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  twenty-four  cities  that  have  special  Manual 
Training  high  schools  known  as  "Technical", 
"Manual  Arts",  or  "Manual  Training  High 
Schools".  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  where,  of 
course,  the  amount  of  money  to  expend  for  such 
schools  would  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  in 
smaller  cities.  The  North  Atlantic  Section  sur- 
passes any  other  in  this  respect,  having  nine  cities 
of  the  first  class  with  special  Manual  Training 
high  schools.  There  are  also  two  cities  of  the 
second  class  and  three  cities  of  the  third  class  that 
have  similar  schools.  As  far  as  the  number  of 
regular  high  schools  in  which  Manual  Training  is 
taught,  is  concerned,  the  North  Central  Section 
surpasses  every  other  section  by  a  large  number. 
As  shown  in  this  table,  there  are  eighty-three  reg- 
ular high  schools  in  cities  of  the  third  class  alone, 
in  the  North  Central  Section,  in  which  Manual 
Training  has  been  introduced.  In  this  same  sec- 
tion there  is  a  total  of  ninety-eight  regular  high 
schools  in  which  Manual  Training  forms  a  part  of 
the  regular  instruction.  This  is  almost  double  the 
number  of  such  schools  found  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Division,  the  only  one  with  which  the  North 
Central  Section  should  be  compared. 
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TIME  GIVEN  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Comparison  of  High  School  and  Elementary  School 

The  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school 
has  been  quite  definitely  determined.  After  the 
time  is  allotted  to  these  fixed  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  there  is  very  little  unoccupied  time 
which  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training.  This  first  condition  makes  it  impossible 
to  expect  that  as  much  time  would  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  Manual  Training  in  the  elementary 
school  as  would  be  given  it  in  the  high  school, 
where  the  studies  are  not  as  definitely  fixed,  and 
where  there  is  more  unoccupied  time  upon  which 
to  draw  for  the  subject  of  Manual  Training. 

Usual  Time  One  to  Two  Hours 

In  Table  No,  3a,  it  is  clearl}^  shown  that  the 
time  usually  allowed  is  from  one  to  two  hours. 
The  time  allotted  to  the  subject  in  most  cases  is 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  requirements  of 
the  subject  of  Manual  Training  as  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  each  school  and  the  unoccu- 
pied time  which  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
This  table  shows  that  one  hundred  and  six  cities 
give  an  hour  and  a  half  per  week  to  this  subject. 
This  is  usually  one  double  period  each  week;  or, 
in  cases  where  the  periods  are  only  thirty  minutes 
in  length,  it  means  three  consecutive  periods. 
The  next  largest  number  of  cities  give  the  subject 
one  hour  per  week,  and  following  that  group  of 
cities  is  the  group  of  forty-eight  which  gives  the 
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subject  two  hours  of  time.  These  three  groups  of 
cities  comprise  about  82  per  cent  of  all  the  cities 
considered. 

Comparison  of  Various  Divisions 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Western  Division  has 
no  cities  in  which  Manual  Training  does  not  re- 
ceive at  least  one  hour  per  week.  As  compared 
with  other  sections,  the  Western  Division  of  states 
certainly  gives  a  more  reasonable  time  to  the  sub- 
ject. For  example,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
there  are  five  cities  that  give  the  subject  only 
thirt)^  minutes  per  week.  There  are  in  this  same 
division  four  cities  that  give  the  subject  forty  min- 
utes per  week.  This  last  distinction  is  enjoyed 
also  by  five  cities  in  the  North  Central  Division. 

Too  Little  Time  given  it 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  Manual  Training 
to  be  of  much  educational  value  unless  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  per  week  are  given  to  it, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration  that  the 
complaints  against  the  subject  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, in  many  cases,  come  from  this  class  of  cities 
that  do  not  give  the  subject  sufficient  time  to  make 
it  profitable.  Rivalry,  jealousy,  and  other  kindred 
causes  have  prompted  some  cities,  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  especially,  to  put  Manual  Train- 
ing into  their  schools.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
little  interest  in  the  subject  thej^  have  not  been 
willing  to  give  sufficient  time  to  it,  and  the  results 
which  they  have  obtained  are  commensurate  with 
the  spirit  with  which  they  introduced  it. 
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TABLE  No.  3a. 

To  show  the  amount  of  time  g-iven  the  subject  of 

Manual  Training  each  week  in  the 

elementary  school. 


Minutes 

Hours 

Others 

30 

40 

I 

^% 

2 

^y^ 

3 

No.  of 
Cities 

North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 
1 
3 

4 

2 

7 

22 

3 

4 

23 

3 

20 

1 

5 

1 

3 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 

3 

2 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

North  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

1 
4 

2 
26 

7 

2 

49 

1 

3 

12 

2 

7 

4 

South  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

6 

2 
1 
6 

1 

2 

48 

1 

Total, 

6 

11 

68 

1 

106 

11 

11 

8 

IS 


''Others'^ 

In  the  column  "headed  "Others"  is  to  be  found  a 
number  of  cities  that  could  not  be  grouped  under 
the  other  heads.  There  are  cities  that  give  the 
subject  as  little  time  as  twenty-five  minutes  per 
week.  There  are  four  cities  that  devote  four  hours 
per  week  to  the  subject;  one  which  devotes  live 
hours,  and  one,  seven  hours  each  week  during-  the 
year. 

Conclusions 

The  contention  that  Manual  Training  can  not 
be  expected  to  help  in  the  work  of  education  until 
it  is  given  a  proper  place  in  the  weekly  program  of 
the  school,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  where  the  in- 
crease in  attendance  in  the  high  school  has  been 
about  50  per  cent.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
note  that  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  city 
25  per  cent  of  the  time  each  week  is  spent  in 
some  form  of  Manual  Training.  In  the  high 
school,  where  the  attendance  has  increased  so 
materially,  25  per  cent  of  the  time  of  each  student 
is  spent  in  Manual  Training  work.  Here  in  this 
city  in  Wisconsin  we  find  material  results  being 
produced  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  subject  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Unless  Manual  Training  is  conducted  in  this  same 
spirit  it  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  such  satis- 
factory results. 
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TIME  GIVEN  TO   M/kNUAL  TRAINING 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Variety  in  the  High  School  Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hig-h  schools  throughout  the  country  has  been 
undergoing-  a  great  change  for  several  years.  This 
change  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  many 
commercial  and  industrial  subjects.  The  course 
of  study  in  the  high  school  is  more  unsettled  than 
the  course  of  study  found  either  in  the  elementary 
school  or  in  the  college.  The  high  school  seems 
to  be  the  battling  ground  for  educators  at  the 
present  time.  The  unsettledness  of  this  course  of 
stud}^  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  what  subjects 
are  of  most  worth  in  the  high  school  course.  Just 
what  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  determined  only  after  the 
careful  consideration  which  the  subject  is  now 
receiving.  In  connection  with  this  paper  it  is 
pertinent  only  to  say  that  this  elasticity  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  has  made  pos- 
sible a  great  variety  of  conditions  relative  to 
Manual  Training  in  all  classes  of  cities  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Time  Not  Uniform 

As  to  the  time  required  for  the  subject  of  Man- 
ual Training  in  the  high  school,  Table  No.  3b, 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  uniformity  as  is  found 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  elasticity  of  the 
course  has  resulted  not  only  in  variety  of  subjects 
but  also  in  many  differences  as  to  the  time  given 
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each  subject.  There  is  a  general  recurrence  of 
hours  to  be  noted  in  this  table.  There  are  thirt}'- 
three  cities  which  give  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  one  and  a  half  hours  per  week.  There 
are  also  thirty-three  cities  which  give  three  hours 
to  this  subject.  In  the  first  case  a  double  period  is 
given,  and  in  the  second,  of  course,  two  double 
periods.  Take,  for  example,  the  twenty-five  cities 
which  devote  two  hours  to  the  subject  and  the  same 
principle  is  illustrated,  as  there  are  twenty  cities 
that  give  four  hours  a  week  to  the  subject.  Those 
that  allot  to  the  subject  two  and  a  half  hours  are 
eleven  in  number.  Those  that  give  the  subject 
twice  as  much  time,  or  five  hours  per  week,  are 
twelve  in  number.  The  number  of  cities  that  give 
five  hours  per  week  to  the  subject  is  twelve.  The 
number  of  cities  that  give  seven  hours  per  week  is 
twenty-five,  which  means  about  five  one-and-a-half 
hour  periods,  or  five  times  as  much  time  as  the 
thirty-three  cities  that  give  it  one  and  a  half  hours. 

^'Extreme  Cases" 

Under  the  column  "Others"  is  noted  the  extreme 
cases  which  could  not  be  otherwise  classified. 
There  are  eight  such  cities  as  follows: 

2  giving  30'  minutes  per  week, 

3  giving  45  minutes  per  week, 

3  giving  about  12  hours  per  week. 
In  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  students  are  given 
twelve  hours  per  week  in  Manual  Training.  About 
the  same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  this  work  in 
the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  In  general,  of 
course,  more  time  should  be  given  Manual  Train- 
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TABLE  No.  3b. 

To  show  the  amount  of  time  g-iven  the  subject  of 

Manual  Training-  each  week  in  the 

high  school. 


Hours 

I 

1 
9 

1 
1 

1 
17 

1 
2 

2 

^y^ 

3 

2 
4 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1. 

1 
14 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 
11 

3 

20 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 
1 

12 

6 

1 

2 
2 

1 
6 

7 

.  2 
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2 
13 

5 

2 

°25 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

9 

lO 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

9 

North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

North  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

South  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class.-.. 
Third  Class 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
2 

10 

1 
2 

2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Total, 

10 

33 

25 

11 

33 

8 
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ing-  work  in  the  high  school  than  is  given  to  it  in 
the  elementar}'  school.  The  nature  of  the  work, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  elementary  school, 
requires  more  time.  The  periods  of  work  should 
be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  longer.  Students  should 
have  sufficient  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  work,  and  some  time  has  to  be  allowed  for 
the  care  of  the  machinery  after  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. Then,  too,  the  students  are  better  able 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  work  for  a  longer  time 
than  are  those  in  the  elementary  school.  In  other 
words,  in  the  high  school  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  receives  more  serious  attention. 

Variety  as  to  Time 

The  first  consideration  to  be  noted  relative  to 
the  time  given  to  the  work  in  the  high  school  is 
the  variety  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  the  subject,  the  variation  extending 
from  thirty  minutes  to  twelve  and  one  half  hours 
per  week. 

Comparison  of  **Divisions*' 

The  time  given  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  varies  materially;  the  average  time  given 
the  subject  in  the  North  Central  section  among 
cities  of  the  third  class  is  about  three  hours.  The 
average  time  given  in  the  third  class  cities  of  the 
North  Atlantic  section  is  less  than  two  hours. 
Sitnilarly,  in  the  Western  section  the  time  is 
almost  four  hours.  In  the  South  Central  Division 
it  is  given  less  than  three  hours  per  week,  while  in 
the  South  Atlantic  the  time  is  just  two  hours.     In 
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general  what  is  true  of  the  third  class  cities  is  also 
true  of  the  larger  cities. 

Progress  is  Made  through  Change 

When  Manual  Training  shall  have  earned  an  un- 
questioned place  in  the  high  school  course,  then  it 
will  be  determined  more  definitely  what  amount  of 
time  should  be  given  to  the  subject.  That  time,  of 
course,  will  not  be  the  same  for  all  cities,  but  surely 
the  variety  shown  by  this  table  does  not  represent 
the  peculiarities  of  those  cities,  but  rather  the  un- 
settled condition  of  this  subject  in  our  public  high 
schools.  These  unsettled  conditions  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  we  are  not  making  progress, 
but  they  are  results  which  are  alwa5^s  brought 
about  by  any  change  such  as  has  come  over  the 
public  high  school  in  our  country  through  the  in- 
troduction of  Manual  Training  and  allied  subjects. 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES  IN  WHICH  MANUAL 

TRAINING  IS  A  REQUIRED  STUDY, 

AND  NUMBER  IN  WHICH  IT 

IS  AN  ELECTIVE. 

**Required^  in  Elementary  School 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  table  showing  the  number  of 
cities  that  require  Manual  Training,  and  the  num- 
ber that  allow  it  to  be  elected  by  the  student. 
Statistics  in  Table  No.  4  show  that  89.9  per  cent 
of  the  cities  in  the  country  giving  Manual  Train- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  require  it  of  all 
students. 
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Reasons  for  ^'Requiring"  it 

There  are  many  generalizations  which  might 
be  made  after  a  careful  consideration  of  these 
statistics.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
school  authorities  feel  that  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training:  is  of  too  great  importance  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  pupil  to  be  made  optional.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  conceded  that  students  at  that  age  are 
not  as  well  qualified  to  determine  what  is  best  for 
them  as  are  the  school  authorities.  Further,  these 
statistics  show  very  conclusively  that  the  course 
in  all  subjects,  including  Manual  Training,  is 
pretty  clearly  defined  in  the  elementary  school  and 
that  the  school  authorities  are  not  willing  to  sac- 
rifice its  equilibrium  by  haphazard  election  of 
studies. 

Another  consideration  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  and  which  may  have  determined,  in  a 
measure,  this  question  of  requiring  Manual  Train- 
ing, is  that  the  superintendents  feel  that  after  the 
extensive  equipment  and  preparation  which  Man- 
ual Training  has  necessitated,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  any  year  should  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  students  who  elect  it.  Some 
years  the  election  would  result  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  school  taking  Manual  Training,  and 
the  following  year  perhaps  only  a  few  would  take 
it,  thus  disarranging  the  general  plan  for  carrying 
on  the  work. 

Elective  in  the  High  School 

Turning  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
high  school,  we  find  almost  exactly  the  opposite 
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TABLE  No.  4. 

To  show  to  how  great  an  extent  Manual  Training  is  required 

in  the  elementary  and  high  school,  and  to  how 

great  an  extent  it  is  left  to  the 

choice  of  the  student. 


Elementary  School 

High  School 

Required 

Elected 

Required 

Elected 

North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

9 
IS 
78 

2 
3 

7 
12 

6 

9 

31 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

2 

1 

11 

1 

2 
1 
6 

1 
2 

North  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

12 

4 
85 

2 
26 

1 

5 

10 
6 

74 

South  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

1 

1 
7 

4 

1 
1 
1 

8 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class.... 
Third  Class 

3 

3 

12 

2 

3 
1 

3 
9 

Total, 

244 

40 

48 

159 
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situation.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  seven  cities 
that  offer  Manual  Training  in  the  high  school,  one 
hundred  and  fift}"-  nine  of  them  permit  the  students 
to  elect  such  a  course.  In  other  words,  77  per  cent 
of  the  cities  permit  the  students  to  elect  or  reject 
the  subject  of  Manual  Training.  Whether  or  not 
the  leaving  of  this  choice  to  them  is  a  wise  ar- 
rangement in  ever}^  case,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  Manual 
Training  is  of  as  much  benefit  educationally  to  one 
student  as  to  another,  whether  that  student  is  to 
enter  the  technical  course  of  a  university,  or 
whether  he  is  to  enter  the  profession  of  law  or 
medicine.  If  Manual  Training  has  the  educational 
value  which  it  should  have  if  properly  conducted, 
and  if  the  present  tendenc}^  to  make  it  "a  trade"  is 
not  heeded,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  all  students 
should  be  required  to  take  at  least  the  first  two 
years  in  the  high  school.  The  last  two  3^ears  must 
necessarily  take  up  work  of  a  more  technical  char- 
acter, and,  therefore,  might  not  be  of  as  much 
value  to  the  high  school  student  as  some  other  line 
of  work,  depending  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
future  career  of  the  student. 

IS   MANUAL   TRAINING   THE  RESULT 
OF  PEDAGOGICAL  OR  SOCIO- 
LOGICAL DEMANDS  ? 

Question  and  Explanation 

Pertaining  to  the  question  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  into 
the  public  schools,  Table  No.  5  presents  many  in- 
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teresting  features.  These  statistics  are  tabulated 
from  the  answers  made  to  the  question,  ""Was 
Manual  Training  introduced  into  your  schools  be- 
cause the  people  demanded  it,  or  because  the  school 
authorities  or  some  local  organization  urged  its 
introduction?"  It  is  quite  a  common  opinion  that 
Manual  Training  has  been  introduced  into  our 
schools  largely  because  the  people  demanded  it. 
A  glance  at  this  table  will  certainly  disprove  any 
such  contention.  Nearly  every  superintendent 
reported  upon  this  question,  so  that  the  statistics 
may  be  considered  as  authoritative  upon  this  ques- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
how  the  tabulation  should  be  made  because  some 
superintendents  stated  that  two  or  three  elements 
entered  into  the  determination  to  introduce  Manual 
-Training.  In  such  instances  all  of  the  possible 
cases  are  noted,  inasmuch  as  such  an  arrangement 
will  show  the  proper  relation  between  the  number  of 
elements,  even  though  the  total  number  of  factors 
is  somewhat  increased  over  the  number  of  answers 
received. 

Explanation  of  the  Table 

Under  the  column  headed  "Pedagogical"  is  to 
be  found  the  number  of  answers  containing  the 
statement  that  Manual  Training  was  introduced 
because  the  superintendent  or  principal  or  the 
School  Board  desired  it.  Under  "Popular  Demand" 
is  given  the  number  of  answers  which  stated  that 
the  people  demanded  it.  Under  "Local  Organiza- 
tions" is  given  the  number  of  cities  where  organ- 
izations other  than  the  School  Board  caused  the 
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introduction   of    Manual    Training.      Under   such 
have  come  women's   clubs,  business   men's   clubs, 
and  various  other  similar  organizations.    In  Massa- 
chusetts the  law  requires  the  introduction  of  Man- 
ual Training  in  cities  of  over  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  some  superintendents  gave  that  as  the  reason 
wh5'  Manual  Training  was   to  be   found   in   their 
schools.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that   such  cities  are 
few  in  number.     The  law  has  had  little  effect  rela- 
tive to  Manual  Training  because  no  penalt}-  is  at- 
tached for  its  noninforcement.     In  the  next  column 
headed  "Rivalry"  are  noted  three  cities  that  intro- 
duced Manual  Training  because  other  cities  near 
them  had  Manual  Training  in  their  schools.     A 
good  illustration  of  a  case  of  this  kind   is   Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  where  Manual  Training  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  "keep  up  with  the  times";  but  it 
hardly  does  that,  as  will  be  plainly  seen  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  only  thirty  minutes  per  week 
is  given  to  the  subject. 

Private  Citizens  establish  High  Schools 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  there  are 
many  cities  where  a  "Private  Citizen"  has  made 
possible  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  into 
the  high  school.  In  this  respect  the  North  Central 
Division  surpasses  all  others,  for  there  are  fourteen 
cities  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-three  that  have  had 
some  person  who  was  willing  to  divide  his  fortune 
with  the  city  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  might 
receive  the  benefit  which  comes  from  Manual 
Training.  In  these  cases  a  private  citizen  usually 
gave  to  the  city  the  building  and  equipment,  and 
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TABLE  No.  5. 

To  show  who  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training  into  the  public  schools. 


"3 

1 

•a 
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a 

a 

e 
o 

o  c 

-]  cd 

b( 

u 

o 

-J 

u 

"5 

> 

g 

N 

> 

a 
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North  Atlantic 

First  Class 

4 
12 
58 

2 

2 

12 

4 

3 

85 

1 
13 

1 

3 

15 

2 

4 

7 

1 

2 
25 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

11 

3 
12 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
6 

2 
12 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

South  Atlantic 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

1 

North  Central 

First  Class 

2 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

South  Central 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

Western 

First  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

1 

Total, 

215 

50 

29 

6 

3       23 

4 
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the  city  accepted  the  gift  and  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  running-  the  school.  In  some 
cities  the  benefactor  founded  the  school  and  at  his 
death  bequeathed  it  to  the  city  school  system. 

Details  of  Table 

In  looking  over  this  table  it  should  be  noted 
(under  "Pedagogical")  that  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  cities  in  which  the  school  authorities 
introduced  Manual  Training.  This  number  is  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  answers  which 
we  have  received.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  answers 
received  are  credited  to  the  column  headed  "Popu- 
lar Demand".  "Local  Organizations"  come  in  for 
8.7  per  cent  of  the  answers,  and  "Private  Citizens" 
are  credited  with  7  per  cent.  If  we  combine  all  of 
the  answers,  aside  from  those  found  in  the  "Peda- 
gogical" column,  we  find  that  the  "Pedagogical" 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training, 
over  and  above  the  other  considerations  combined, 
are  15  per  cent. 

If  we  believe  that  the  school  authorities,  school 
superintendents,  principals,  and  School  Boards,  are 
the  proper  guardians  of  the  educational  work  of 
our  cities,  and  if  we  are  content  to  allow  to  remain 
in  their  hands  the  present  welfare  as  well  as  the 
future  success  of  our  city  school  systems,  then  we 
ought  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  their  judg- 
ment which  prompted  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
clude that  they  think  that  Manual  Training  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  educational  work  of  our 
public  schools,  for  this  table  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
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just  who  is  responsible  tor  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  this  work,  and  they  have  introduced 
it  solely  for  its  worth  as  a  study.  Let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  in  most  cases  the  School  Board  of  the 
city,  or  the  superintendent,  or  the  principal,  prob- 
ably had  the  passive  support  of  the  people  in  the 
introduction  of  Manual  Training.  Yet  even 
though  we  admit  this,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
influence  which  takes  the  initiative  is  the  one  to 
which  the  credit  for  the  introduction  is  due,  and 
that  influence  is  certainly  the  school  authorities. 
Therefore,  instead  of  Manual  Training-  being  in 
the  school  as  the  result  of  sociological  or  popular 
demands,  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  school  because 
of  a  pedagogical  belief  in  its  usefulness  and  its 
educational  value. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

"No  Objections'' 

In  table  No.  6,  which  shows  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  Manual  Training  in  the  public 
schools,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  77 
per  cent  of  all  the  cities  answering  there  have 
been  no  objections  to  this  work.  This  gives,  of 
course,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cities  that 
have  no  objections  to  report.  Many  of  these  same 
cities  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  state  that 
Manual  Training  is  enthusiasticallj^  supported, 
and  in  some  cities  an  extension  is  even  demanded 
by  the  people,  after  the  work  has  been  inaugurated. 
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^Expense^ 

The  largest  number  of  objections  that  have 
been  raised  to  Manual  Training-  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  expense  of  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  the  schools.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
question  of  expense  is  really  only  a  question  of  the 
administration  of  Manual  Training,  and  not  a 
question  raised  against  the  value  of  the  subject  as 
such  in  the  course  of  study.  Without  doubt,  many 
of  the  cities  that  object  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
expense  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  it  if  it  could 
be  introduced  with  as  little  expense  as  a  subject 
like  History  or  Geography.  The  objection  of 
expense  might  be  raised  against  any  particular 
subject  which  would  demand  an  increase  in  the 
pay  roll  of  the  school  by  the  addition  of  teachers. 
In  other  words,  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  school  which  give  rise  to  this  objection  to 
Manual  Training,  would  probably  prevent  the 
extension  or  further  development  of  an}-  subject  in 
the  school. 

Three  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting  on  this 
question,  as  shown  in  the  table,  still  consider  the 
subject  of  Manual  Training  to  be  a  "fad",  as  it 
was  very  often  called  when  it  was  first  given  a 
place  in  the  course  of  study.  The  small  percent- 
age of  cities  which  now  look  upon  Manual  Train- 
ing as  a  "fad"  speaks  well  for  the  change  of  atti- 
tude toward  the  subject,  and  argues  as  much, 
possibly,  as  any  other  consideration  for  its 
continuance  and  increase  in  the  course  of   study. 
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In  most  cases,  even  where  it  has  been  con- 
sidered a  "fad",  the  people,  after  having-  learned 
the  value  of  the  subject  through  experience,  have 
come  to  demand  more  of  it  in  their  schools.  In  no 
case  has  it  been  discontinued  for  this  reason. 

The  question  of  room  for  carrying  on  the  work 
was  raised  by  some  cities  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  only  three 
cities  having  reported  that  it  was  a  question  of 
room  for  the  introduction  of  the  work.  This,  of 
course,  is  really  a  question  of  expense,  although  it 
is  given  as  a  separate  objection. 

Labor  Unions 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Detroit,  Michigan, 
the  Labor  Unions  have  objected  to  the  subject  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  public  schools.  This  objec- 
tion, of  course,  has  been  raised  in  some  other  cities, 
and  seems  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  as  to  the  actual  value  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, and  what  it  proposes  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in 
the  city  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  it  was  the 
Labor  Unions  that  asked  for  the  introduction  of 
this  subject  into  the  public  school  system.  This 
situation  in  Reading  came  about,  evidently,  as  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  after 
which  it  was  decided  that  Manual  Training  would 
not  interfere  with  their  system  of  labor.  From  the 
fact  that  they  asked  for  its  introduction,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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it  not  only  would  not  interfere  with  labor,  but  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring-  classes 
of  the  cit)'  to  have  Manual  Training  become  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study. 

Opposition  to  '^Local  Centers^ 

The  Superintendent  at  San  Francisco  says, 
"The  work  should  be  concentrated,  that  is,  there 
should  be  two  or  three  Grammar  Schools  which 
should  be  Manual  Training-  Grammar  Schools,  with 
the  proper  course  of  study";  that  "under  the  sys- 
tem of  'local  centers'  the  work  is  too  scattered  to 
make  it  of  the  g-reatest  possible  value".  This  ob- 
jection comes  about  from  the  administration  of  the 
work  in  Manual  Training.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  subject  of  Manual  Training-  will  find  no 
friction  until  some  definite  course  has  been  worked 
out  for  it  in  the  curriculum  of  every  city  where  it 
is  introduced.  The  establishment  of  "local  cen- 
ters" in  well  located  schools  is  a  g-ood  way  and  the 
common  way  to  introduce  the  subject  into  a  city 
system  of  education.  The  natural  g-rowth  and 
extension  of  the  work  in  San  Francisco  will  doubt- 
less put  Manual  Training  into  all  schools,  or  at 
least  into  enoug-h  of  them  so  that  this  objection 
of  having-  to  send  the  children  too  far  to  these 
"centers"  will  be  entirely  dismissed. 

*^No  Time^^  for  Manual  Training 

One  of  the  objections  to  Manual  Training,  and 
one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  of  those 
which  we  have  to  consider,  is  the  fact  that  it  takes 
time  from  the  other  subjects  in  the  school  curricu- 
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TABLE  No.  6. 

To  show  what  objections  have  been  raised  to  Manual 
Training  in  the  public  schools. 
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lum.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  raises  the  objection  that  "there  is  not 
time  enough  for  all  work  required",  and  also,  "it 
is  too  far  to  send  seventh  or  eighth  grades  to  the 
'centers'".  The  superintendent  at  Savannah  says, 
"We  have  no  time  for  it  in  regular  school  hours 
from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  We  have  it  in  the 
afternoon."  Several  other  cities  have  expressed 
the  same  objections.  If  Manual  Training  seriously 
interferes  with  the  other  work  of  the  school,  of 
course  this  question  of  time  to  carry  on  the  work 
is  a  serious  matter,  provided  always  that  this  work 
in  Manual  Training  is  not  of  equal  value  with  the 
work  which  it  displaces  in  the  school.  However, 
if  Manual  Training  is  equal  in  educational  value 
with  the  subjects  which  it  limits  in  the  course  of 
study,  then  this  objection  is  not  valid.  However, 
a  discussion  of  this  question  will  have  to  be 
deferred  until  some  later  time. 

Quotations  from  Superintendents 

It    has    seemed    advisable    to    include    answers 

received  from  some  superintendents,  to   show  the 

trend  of  opinion  relative   to   this   question.      The 

following  selection  is  made  as  being  typical  of  the 

answers  received,  and  the  statement  is  quoted  in 

full  in  each  case: — 

Hartford,  Connecticut:  "Not  popular  at  first  with  school 
men,  but  the  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  it  is  now 
put  makes  it  a  fixture  in  our  sj'^stem." 

MiDDLKTowN,  Nkw  York:  "Parents  do  not  want  their  boys 
to  become  basket  makers;  foolish  to  teach  boys  sewing-; 
work  is  trivial,  not  valuable." 

Utica,  New  York:  "Usual  objections  at  the  beginning-; 
none  now." 
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Long  Branch,  New  Jersey:  "There  was  a  little  objection 
to  the  cooking  work,  that  it  could  be  taught  at  home 
and  should  be.     All  objection  has  disappeared." 

Summit,  New  Jersey:  "The  objection  to  cooking  put  it  out 
of  the  schools.     There  is  no  objection  to  other  forms." 

Peoria,  Illinois:  "Have  never  heard  any  serious  objection 
to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  find  a  growing  demand 
for  it." 

Franklin,  Indiana:  "No  objection,  we  are  being  urged  to 
extend  it  as  rapidly  as  we  can."  * 

Goshen,  Indiana:  "A  few  parents  object  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  school  training  should  be  purely  mental  or 
moral.  Of  course,  such  parents  have  no  conception  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  work." 

Jackson,  Tennessee:  "Objections  raised  by  the  people  who 
paj'  the  taxes — none;  by  the  constitutional  grumblers — 
that  'the  children  are  just  wasting  time  when  they 
ought  to  be  spellin'  and  cypherin'." 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin:  "The  objections  raised  to  the 
work  are,  expense,  work  not  practical;  some  object  that 
boys  are  taught  trades;  others  that  they  are  not  taught 
trades;  nearly  all  objections  come  from  those  who  have 
never  been  in  the  school  or  seen  any  of  the  work  being 
done." 

Parsons,  Kansas:  "Some  think  public  should  not  be  taxed 
for  special  departments;  others  that  schools  are  to  teach 
books  only." 

Ballard,  Washington:  "A  number  of  parents  insist  upon 
calling  it  a  'fad'.  They  do  not  send  children  to  school 
to  have  their  time  spent  at  it;  they  do  not  approve  of 
Manual  Training  in  the  schools,  etc." 

I  quote  this  statement  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools  at  West  Hoboken,  not  because  it  illus- 
trates any  other  city,  but  because  it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  radical  statement  which  I  received 
concerning  the  objections  raised  against  Manual 
Training.  It  well  illustrates  the  extreme  "clas- 
sical view"  relative  to  Manual  Training  and  allied 
work.     His  statement  is  as  follows: 
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West  Hobokkn:  "We  need  all  the  time  for  the  absolutely- 
necessary  knowledge — the  children  must  first  and  fore- 
most learn  to  read,  -write  and  cipher.  They  must  also  get 
some  knowledge  of  literature,  some  taste  for  reading. 
Have  not  the  parents  some  duties  to  perform  for  their 
children  ?  "  Continuing,  he  says,  "Manual  Training  has 
never  been  desired.  We  feel,  and  the  people  feel,  that 
no  time  can  be  spared  for  Manual  Training.  A  boy  or 
a  girl  well  equipped  in  the  necessary  branches  can  learn 
any  trade  readily." 

'^Open  Mindedness^  of  the  "West 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  cities  in  the 
Western  group  of  states,  consisting-  roughly  of 
those  states  west  of  and  including  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  but  one  exception,  report  no 
objection  to  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  in 
their  cities.  This  illustrates  as  well  as  any  one 
thing  the  fact  that  the  western  section  of  the 
country  stands  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  which  promises  improvement.  This 
attitude  of  "open  mindedness"  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  West  is  a  prominent  characteristic, 
and  much  of  the  success  in  every  line  of  activity 
in  that  section  of  the  country  is  due  to  this  very 
fact.  Conservatism,  of  course,  is  recognized  as  an 
admirable  feature  in  administrative  work,  but  it  is 
evident  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail 
against  well  established  practices  which  have 
received  favorable  consideration  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

''Conservatism^'  of  the  East 

The  objections  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division 
come  largely  from  the  cities  of  the  first  and  third 
class.  A  consideration  of  the  objections  to  be 
found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  as  compared 
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with  the  lack  of  objections  found  in  the  West,  pre- 
sents the  corollary  of  the  situation  stated  in  the 
previous  paragraph;  namely,  that  the  people  of 
the  East  hesitate  to  introduce  any  subject  into  the 
course  of  study  whose  value  has  not  been  fully 
proven.  This  well  illustrates  the  conservatism  of 
the  people  of  the  East  as  compared  with  the  open- 
mindedness  and  agrgressiveness  of  the  West.  This 
conservatism  of  the  East  relative  to  school  matters, 
especially  in  New  England,  is  the  result  of  a 
strong  sentiment  which  it  will  take  many  years  to 
overcome,  regardless  of  how  many  or  how  strong 
may  be  the  arguments  which  are  used  against  it. 
In  the  East,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
find  every  objection  raised  to  Manual  Training 
that  has  ever  been  raised  to  this  subject  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  classical  training,  born 
of  English  aristocratic  ideals  though  it  was,  has 
long  been  the  standard  of  all  education  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  from  the 
elementary  school  through  the  university.  The 
fact  that  Manual  Training  has  found  any  place 
whatever  in  the  cities  of  New  England  or  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  speaks  volumes  in  its  behalf. 

LEGISLATION  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Question  and  Explanation 

This  question  was  asked  each  superintendent: 
"Is  there  any  law,  either  local  or  state,  regulating 
the  subject  of  Manual  Training  in  your  city?"  It 
has  not  been  worth  while  to  attempt  to  tabulate 
these  answers,  for  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained 
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from  such  an  attempt  owing:  to  the  nature  of  the 
answers.  From  the  extent  to  which  Manual  Train- 
ing- has  been  introduced  in  cities  of  ever}^  state  in 
the  Union,  it  is  evident  that  all  states  allow  the 
subject  to  become  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  by 
passively  giving:  the  Boards  of  Education  the  power 
to  regulate  its  introduction  into  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  the  same  as  any  other  study. 
Therefore,  we  shall  note  only  a  few  of  the  states 
where  some  special  arrangement  is  made. 

^'Enabling  Act" 

In  Illinois  there  is  no  law  relative  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  for  its  introduction  into  the  high  school  there 
is  what  is  known  as  the  state  "Enabling  Act", 
which  provides  that  cities  shall  petition  the  Board 
of  Education  and  hold  a  general  election,  at  which 
time  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training  shall  be  determined. 

Law  'Termitting  it'' 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  there  is  a  law  which 
permits  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training.  This 
is  true  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  also,  where  the 
School  Board  of  a  city  has  the  right  to  introduce 
Manual  Training  if  it  so  desires. 

''State  aid'' 

Peculiar  conditions  exist  in  two  states,  where 
the  subject  has  perhaps  received  more  impetus.  In 
New  Jersey  there  is  a  state  law  which  provides 
that  the  state  will  duplicate  any  sum  raised  for 
Manual  Training  purposes  by  any  city,  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  many  cities 
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in  the  state  have  taken  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  many  well 
equipped  schools  to  be  found  there. 

State  Requiring  Manual  Training 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  having  a  law 
which  requires  Manual  Training.  Chapter  XLII, 
Section  9,  of  the  state  law  reads:  "Every  city  and 
town  containing  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or 
more  shall  maintain  the  teaching  of  Manual  Train- 
ing as  a  part  of  both  its  Elementary  and  its  High 
School  system".  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain this  is  the  only  state  law  in  the  United 
States  that  requires  Manual  Training  of  any  class 
of  cities. 

Boards  of  Education  have  Authority 

The  question  of  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training  rests  with  the  Boards  of  Education  of 
the  various  cities.  Inasmuch  as  these  Boards  have 
absolute  control  over  education  affairs  in  their 
particular  cities,  they  have  assumed  the  privilege 
of  introducing  Manual  Training  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  state  law  regulating  the 
same.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  a  long  step  in  advance  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  in  demanding  of  her  cities  in- 
struction in  Manual  Training.  This  has  been  done, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  classical  traditions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  states.  Surely  other 
states  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
Massachusetts,  where  there  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  finest  schools  in  our  country. 


THE    EFFECT   OF   MANUAL   TRAIN- 
ING ON  ATTENDANCE. 

Questions  and  Explanation 

Each  superintendent  was  asked  to  state  what 
per  cent  Manual  Training  had  increased  the  at- 
tendance in  his  city  among"  the  bo3'S  and  among- 
the  girls,  in  the  elementary  school  as  well  as  in 
the  high  school.  The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  not  as  comprehensive  as  one  might  desire. 
Many  superintendents  replied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  how  much  increase  of  attendance  was 
due  to  Manual  Training,  and  how  much  was  due 
to  other  causes.  That  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training  has  increased  the  attendance  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  those  superintendents  who 
have  given  the  matter  consideration.  Just  to 
what  extend  it  has  done  so  is  a  matter  almost  im- 
possible to  determine. 

"First  Class  Cities'' 

Superintendents    of    the   following   first    class 

cities  have  expressed  themselves  as  indicated: 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts:  "One  or  two  per  cent." 

New  Haven,  Connecticut:  "Perhaps  25  per  cent  among 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school." 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania:  "It  holds  the  pupils  in  school 
longer." 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  "No  statistics  from  which  to  answer. 
We  feel  that  high  school  attendance  has  been  greatly 
stimulated." 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  "Possibly  25  per  cent." 

KANS.'i.s,  Missouri:  "Do  not  know  that  it  has  affected  it." 

Louisville,  Kentucky:  "Doubled  the  attendance  of  boys 


in  the  high  school." 
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"Second  Class  Cities'* 

Of  the  superintendents  of  cities  of  the  second 
class  who  gave  any  information  on  this  subject, 
the  following"  are  typical  answers: 

IvYNN,  Massachusetts:  "Among  the  boys  in  the  high 
school  30  per  cent." 

Peoria,  Ii^linois:  "Impossible  to  state,  but  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  boys  in  the  buildings  in  which  we 
have  Manual  Training  than  in  those  where  it  does  not 
exist." 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  "Considerable  increase  among  boys  in 
the  high  school.     Few  girls  take  it  in  the  high  school." 

Seattle,  Washington:  "We  have  no  statistics  but  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  it  has  materially  increased  the  at- 
tendance." 

"Third  Class  Cities" 

Superintendents  of  the  third  class  cities  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  give  as  much  information  relative 
to  this  question  as  did  the  superintendents  of  other 
cities.  The  answers  received  from  some  of  these 
are  here  given: 

Belmont,  Massachusetts:  "Probably  not  at  all,  as  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  practically  for  all  taking  this  work 
in  the  elementary  schools." 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts:  "All  that  we  can  find  room 
for." 

Newport,  Rhode  Island:  "Do  not  know.  However,  the 
boys  outnumber  the  girls  in  the  high  school." 

Auburn,  New  York:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  good 
many  boys  and  girls  remain  in  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  Manual  Training." 

Port  Chester,  New  York:  "Think  perhaps  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  attendance  somewhat." 

Town  of  Union,  New  Jersey:  "Cannot  give  details  at  this 
time;  about  10  per  cent." 

Clearfield,  Pennsylvania:  "It  has  been  a  great  help  in 
keeping  boys  and  girls  in  school." 
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Warren,  Pennsylvania:  "A  perceptible  change  for  the 
better  among  both  boys  and  girls." 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania:  "Among  the  girls  in  the 
elementary  school  a  few  have  continued  for  sewing, 
possibly  5  to  10  per  cent;  among  boys  in  the  high  school, 
approximately  20  per  cent  increase:  That  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Among  girls  possibly  10  per  cent  in  the 
high  school." 

Frederick,  Maryland:  "Among  boys  in  the  high  school; 
25  per  cent. 

Elyria,  Ohio:  "Among  the  boj's  in  the  high  school,  5  to 
10  per  cent. 

Bluffton,  Indiana:  "Among  boys  in  the  high  school,  25 
per  cent. 

Galesburg,  Illinois:  "I  cannot  say  what  percentage,  but 
I  feel  satisfied  it  has  been  one  and  an  important  factor 
in  increasing  the  attendance." 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  "No  appreciable  effect  has  been 
produced  in  this  line,  but  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  all  other  work,  as  to  neatness  and  accuracy." 

Muskegon,  Michigan:  "Among  bo5"s  and  girls  in  the  high 
school  about  50  per  cent." 

Saginaw,  Michigan:  "Among  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
school  say  30  per  cent." 

Janesville,  Wisconsin:  "Among  boys  in  the  high  school 
about  50  per  cent. 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin:  "Among  boys  in  the  high  school 
50  per  cent." 

Racine,  Wisconsin:  "This  is  all  conjecture  anywhere. 
Manual  Training  means  better  schools  and  that  means 
better  attendance." 

Atchison,  Kansas:  "Estimate  about  10  per  cent." 

Mobile,  Alabama:  "As  this  is  the  second  year  it  can  not 
be  estimated." 

Pueblo,  Colorado:  "Among  high  school  boys  20  per  cent." 

Ballard,  Washington:  "I  believe  the  number  of  boys  at- 
tending the  high  school  has  been  doubled." 

Fresno,  California:  "Among  boys  in  the  elementary 
school  ISO  per  cent;  among  boys  in  the  high  school  50 
per  cent." 
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Time  not  Long  Enough  to  Determine 

Owing  to  the  recent  introduction  of  Manual 
Training-  in  many  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine at  present  just  what  effect  it  has  had  upon 
the  attendance.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  explained  the  situation 
very  pointedly  when  he  says,  "Manual  Training 
means  better  schools  and  better  schools  means 
better  attendance".  This  principle  is  illustrated 
in  St.  Louis  where  the  superintendent  of  schools 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  following  language: 
"The  addition  of  these  two  new  high  schools  has 
demonstrated  a  very  important  principle:  high 
school  enrollment  depends  largely  upon  the  facili- 
ties offered.  Where  these  are  improved  and  the 
high  schools  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
so  as  to  be  easy  of  access,  the  enrollment  will 
increase." 

The  Conclusions 

In  general,  from  these  statements  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  relative  to 
this  matter  of  attendance.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  superintendents  through- 
out the  country  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  attend- 
ance, especially  among  the  boys  in  the  high  school, 
has  been  somewhat  increased.  Where  the  attend- 
ance was  good  before  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training,  one  would  expect  to  find  very  little  im- 
provement as  the  result  of  its  introduction.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  schools  have  been  poor,  and 
Manual  Training  and  its  necessary  equipment  has 
been  added,  and  where  possibly  other  general  im- 
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provements  have  been  made  in  the  school,  the  at- 
tendance has  probabl)^  been  materially  increased 
over  and  above  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Just  how  much  this  increase  in  attendance  is  due 
to  the  one  factor  of  Manual  Training  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine:  it  is  impossible  because  we  can 
not  say  with  certainty  what  the  situation  would 
have  been  had  it  not  been  introduced.  Any  one  who 
takes  exception  to  the  statement  that  Manual 
Training  has  increased  the  attendance  can  be  sure 
that  his  statement  can  not  be  contradicted  with 
mathematical  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  believe  that  the  attendance  has  been  increased 
can  console  themselves  also  with  the  thought  that 
their  contention  likewise  can  not  be  disproved. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Cities  of  over  100,000  population. 

North  Atlantic  Division  Grades  where  Found 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Boston 4-9  and  high  school 

Worcester 8-9     "    two   years   high    school 

Fall  River High  school 

Rhode  Island 

Providence High  school 

Connecticut 

New  Haven 4-7     "    high  school 

New  York 

New  York  1-8  "  high  school 

Buffalo  1-8  "  high  school 

Rochester 1-8  "  high  school 

Syracuse 6-8  "  high  school 

New  Jersey 

Newark 1-8  "    high  school 

Jersey  City None 

Patterson 8  "    high  school 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia High  school 

Pittsburg 5-8 

Allegheny 1-8     "    high  school 

Scranton  5-8     "    one  year  high  school 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Baltimore 1-8 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington  1-8 

Virginia 
West  Virg^inia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


high  school 
high  school 
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North  Central  Division  Grades  where  Found 

Ohio 

Cleveland 5-8  and  high  school 

Cincinnati 7-8     "    one  j-ear  high  school 

Columbus None 

Toledo 1-8     "    high  school 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 1-8     "    high  school 

Illinois 

Chicago 7-8     "    high  school 

Michigan 

Detroit 1-8     "    high  school 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 1-8     "    high  school 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis  7-8     "    high  school 

St.  Paul 6-8     "    high  school 

Iowa 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 7-8  "  high  school 

Kansas  City 3-8  "  one  3'ear  high  school 

St.  Joseph 1-8  "  two   years    high   school 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Omaha 3-8     "    high  school 

Kansas 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Louisville 1-8     "    high  school 

Tennessee 

Memphis Not  heard  from 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans None 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 
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Western  Division  Grades  where  Found 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Denver 4-8  and  high  school 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

San  Francisco 7-8     "    high  school 

Ivos  Angeles 1-8     "    high  school 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ABOVE. 


Total 
No.  Cities 

No.  having: 
rianual  Training 

North  Atlantic  Division 

16 

15 

South  Atlantic  Division 

2 

2 

North  Central  Division  

14 

13 

South  Central  Division 

3 

1 

Western  Division 

3 
38 

3 

Total, 

34 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Cities  -with  population  between  50,000  and  100,000. 

North  Atlantic  Division  Grades  where  Found 

Maine 

Portand 8-9  and  one  year  hig-h  school 

New  Hampshire 

Manchester 8-9 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Lowell 5-8  "    hig-h  school 

Cambridge £-8  "    hig-h  school 

Lynn 8  "    high  school 

Lawrence High  school* 

New  Bedford 7-9 

Springfield  1-8  "    high  school 

Somerville Two   years  high  school 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Hartford 5-8     "    high  school 

Bridgeport None 

New  York 

Albany 7-8     "    high  school 

Troy 1-4 

Utica  1-8 

New  Jersey 

Camden 1-8  "  high  school 

Trenton  7-8  "  one  year  high  school 

Hoboken 5-8  "  three  years  high  school 

Elizabeth 5-9  "  high  school 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 7-8  "    high  school 

Lrie  6-8  "    one  year  high  school 

Wilkesbarre  High  school* 

Harrisburg High  school 

*Statistics  of  1904. 
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South  Atlantic  Division  Grades  where  Found 

Dela;vare 

Wilmington  5-9  and  two   j^ears   high    school 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Richmond  1-8     "    three  years  high  school 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Charleston Lower  grades* 

Georgia 

Atlanta 1-8* 

Savannah  1-8     "    one  year  high  school 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Dayton  7-8     "    two   years    high   school 

Indiana 

Evansville One  year  high  school 

Illinois 

Peoria Two   years  high  school 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids 5-8 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Duluth 1-8     "    high  school 

Iowa 

Des  Moines 6-8     "    high  school 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kansas  City  5-8     "    high  school 

♦Statistics  of  1904.   . 
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Grades  Where  Pound 


South  Central  Division 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 

Nashville 1-8  and  high  school 

Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 

San  Antonio High  school* 

Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 4-8 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Seattle 1-8 

Oregon 

Portland 6-9 

California 

Oakland  1-8 


two    years    high   school 

high  school 
high  school 
high  school 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

Total 
No.  of  Cities 

North  Atlantic  Division 22 

South  Atlantic  Division 5 

North  Central  Division 7 

South  Central  Division 2 

Western  Division  4 

Total,  40 

*Statistics  of  1904. 


No.  having: 
Manual  Training 

21 

5 

7 

2 

4 


39 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Summary  by  states  of  the  cities  with  population 
between  8,000  and  50,000.* 


North  Atlantic  Division  written^to 

Maine  9 

New  Hampshire  8 

Vermont 4 

Massachusetts 62 

Rhode  Island  9 

Connecticut 19 

New  York 48 

New  Jersey 31 

Pennsylvania 51 

Total,  241 


South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware  

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina .^,-.. 

South  Carolina ~^,- ••••■■-> •■ 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total, 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinois  

Michigan 

V\^isconsin 

Mi  n  nesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Total, 


240 


Manual 
Training 

4 

3 
2 

51 

2 

8 
33 
18 
16 


137 


12 

8 

5 

1 

10 

5 

5 

4 

10 

8 

3 

1 

52 

34 

Number 

Manual 

written  to 

Training 

41 

19 

36 

22 

43 

36 

32 

26 

29 

25 

4 

4 

21 

15 

13 

10 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

12 

10 

174 


*There  are  some  cities  with  less  than  8,000  included  in  this  table: 
those  included  are  the  same  as  those  included  in  Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Education. 
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South  Central  Division  w^ruTen'L 

Kentucky 8 

Tennessee 4 

Alabama  8 

Mississippi  6 

Louisiana  3 

Texas  19 

Oklahoma  

Arkansas 4 

Total,  52 


Manual 
Training 

2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1] 

1 

25 


Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming' 

Colorado 

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah  

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washing'ton 

Oreg'on 

California  

Total, 


Number 
written  to 

4 


1 

3 


6 

2 
16 


Manual 
Training 


3 
1 

11 


o/ 


24 


SUMMARY. 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

Number 
written  to 

241 

Manual 
Training 

137 

South  Atlantic  Division 

52 
240 

34 

North  Central  Division.. 

174 

South  Central  Division  . 

52 

25 

Western  Division   

37 

24 

Total, 

622 

394 

52 


